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Pharaohs, aristocrats, and conquerors from the southern people them- 
selves. The essential distinction would be that Dr. Woodruff's theory 
makes the aristocrat come fully formed as such and begin to degenerate 
as soon as he reaches his southern home, while the contrary theory would 
take into account all the forces which are constantly at work towards dif- 
ferentiating man from man within a homogeneous group where wealth is 
easily obtained. These forces of natural selection, of which marriage 
selection is perhaps the strongest, tend of themselves to increase with an 
accelerating ratio the superior end of the social scale at the expense of 
the inferior. This combined with heredity of talent makes men differ more 
and more in natural ability wherever there is surplus wealth, family life, 
legitimacy of descent, marriage selection of the sons of the successful 
with heiresses, the daughters of the successful. 

Thus the northern men may have arrived in the fertile valleys already 
superior to the existing races whom they conquered but still compara- 
tively homogeneous and undifferentiated and not containing within their 
ranks any of the great intellectual variations which they afterwards 
evolved. There may have been intellectual evolution as well as degenera- 
tion entirely within the hotter zones. Dr. Woodruff's theories stimulate 
further historical inquiries. In fact the whole book is more often stimu- 
lating and suggestive than conclusive, a fault perhaps inseparably asso- 
ciated with the method of collecting and marshalling researches and 
opinions in support of a thesis without the aid of any objective or 
impersonal check to guard against the personal equation. The reviewer 
believes the main contentions of this book are sound because the bio- 
logical laws on which it is based have been so scientifically established 
that the conclusions logically follow. The facts of history have been 
but little and but recently treated scientifically in their applications to the 
broad problems of the rise and decay of nations. For this reason as soon 
as the historical records are appealed to there is usually no way of 
establishing a proof. 

Dozens of questions are suggested in this interesting book the answers 
to which await the further development of this very field of inquiry 
which unites the knowledge of biology with that of history. 

Frederick Adams Woods. 

Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. Norman Gardiner, 
M.A. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1910. Pp. xxiii, 
533-) 

In view of the revival of the Olympic games and in considering the 
discussion which is raging now-a-days about the place of physical culture 
in education, it is well to turn to the Greeks, who succeeded, for a time 
at least, in reconciling the demands of body and mind, and see what the 
spirit of their sports was. From Gardiner's book the general reader 
cannot fail to learn much about these questions; and although most of 
the new material has already appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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the specialist also welcomes the book as the only scientific work on the 
subject in English. Jiithner's invaluable edition of Philostratus, Ueber 
Gymnastik, is also a new book in this field and it is a sign of the value 
of these two works that they agree so closely. Gardiner, however, 
rightly differs in believing that professionalism did not exist till the 
latter half of the fifth century B. C. and that Xenophanes's protest is 
only against over-athleticism. 

The first part gives a history of Greek athletics and festivals from 
the earliest times to 393 A. D. The second and more technical part deals 
with the stadium, foot-race, jump and halteres, throwing the discus, the 
javelin, the pentathlon, wrestling, boxing, the pankration, hippodrome, 
gymnasium, and palaestra. Here are given facts about the latest exca- 
vations in the gymnasiums of Delphi, Priene, Ephesus, and Pergamum, 
though no mention is made of that found by the Americans at Eretria. 
In the excellent bibliography which is appended, antiquated editions are 
sometimes cited and some important titles such as Schneider's Die 
Griechische Gymnasien und Palastren and Van Esveld's De Balneis La- 
vationibusque Graecorum are missing. The reference to Robinson (p. 
517) should be to the American Journal of Archaeology. 

There are several minor errors to mar perfect accuracy, especially in 
accents of Greek words. 1 Page 53, there are not many pillars of the 
Heraeum standing and the altar of Zeus we now know to be only two pre- 
historic houses. Page 1 1 1 , note 3, Sundwall refutes Keramopoullos in the 
Journal International d'Archeologie Numismatique ( 1908) , pp. 233 ff. 
Page 1 19, Paeonius was not an Athenian but from Mende in Thrace. Page 
124, for Cleiton-Polycleitus cf. Westermann, Classical Review (1905), pp. 
323 ff. Page 225, the temple of Nemea dates much later than fifth century 
B. C. and has more left than three columns. Page 242 needs to be revised in 
view of Brauchitsch's monograph on Panathenaic vases and of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Archaeology, XIV. 422 ff. Asteius (373-372 B. C.) is 
the earliest archon's name on Panathenaic vases. Kosmetes does not 
occur, since we must read with Wilhelm (Beitrdge, p. 82) ra/ueuovros, 
not Koo/MjTaWros. This fragment is painted and belongs to the last third 
of the third century B. C, refuting the statement (p. 244) that "the 
painted vases come to a sudden close at the end of the fourth century." 
Besides Sikelos and Kittos, we have Chachrylion as vase painter on a 
Panathenaic vase in Florence. Page 280, read Nicocrates for Niceratus ; 
page 479, Kircher for Kirchner; page 483, k&wv. The other misprints 
are easily corrected. Page 357, there is a Panathenaic vase with similar 
subject in Berlin. Page 472, r. f. vases begin before 520 and last longer 
than 440. Page 482, Andocides flourished 540 or 525 B. C. 

In a word, although there are several statements which one might 

iPp. 9 its, 533, ravpoKaOaipta for ravpoKaBifux ; pp. 71, S31, <foro/Sari}s for iro- 
jSdrijs j pp. 130 its, 532, liuon/p for ttu&rijs ; pp. 368, 533, rpt&KTnp for Tpiarrfo ; pp. 
403, 532, pe(X>xcu for peMx al ; p. 483, {iwrir for {wttAs ; p. 485, irXipaxot fo r A***- 
pAx 01 ; P- 53 2 > Xe«"tfl/«« for Xefaw/ta, l-vaTapxfy for Ist&PXWu P- 533i rptiypos for 
rptaypM. 
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dispute, of which the limits of this review prevent mention, Gardiner's 
book marks a great advance in our knowledge of Greek athletics and 
scholars will now turn to Gardiner and Juthner and no longer to Krause. 

David M. Robinson. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By William Stearns 

Davis, Professor of Ancient History, University of Minnesota. 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xi, 340.) 

The absence of foot-notes and the intention avowed in the preface 
of Professor Davis's book set the lines which a fair-minded review must 
follow. It is designed as a popular treatment of the power of money 
in the Roman Empire. It contains a mass of material gathered, evi- 
dently through years of diligent labor, from the standard secondary 
works in German, French, and English, as well as from ancient litera- 
ture and inscriptions both Greek and Latin. The style is graceful and 
will no doubt appeal to the general public. 

After a brief and dramatic account of the panic at Rome in 33 B. C, 
the author treats the following large topics in as many chapters : Political 
Corruption and High Finance; Commerce, Trade and the Accumulation 
of Wealth; Expenditure of Wealth; Slaves, Freedmen and Plebeians; 
Marriage, Divorce and Childlessness; Some Reasons Why the Roman 
Empire Fell. Professor Davis is undoubtedly at his best in the strictly 
narrative portions of his book. The pages of chapters in. and iv. upon 
banking, oversea commerce, land travel, debtors and spendthrifts, and 
like topics make interesting and profitable reading. Sometimes, however, 
the impression is vague, as though the writer had not hammered at his 
material until the many details were jostled each into its proper niche. 
A more strictly chronological arrangement would sometimes have made 
the development clearer. Since the book is not a " critical compendium 
for the advanced student" the impression should be clearly incised. 
Confusion, however, is apparent in the topic upon the plundering of the 
provinces (pp. 16 ff.). First comes the generalization that the attitude 
towards the provinces, starting with the incorporation of Sicily, was one 
of ruthless exploitation. A maxim of the Emperor Tiberius follows 
this, then a mention of Varus and his venality in Syria. The next para- 
graph deals with legislation of the years 198-149 B. C, to meet the 
increasing greed of the governors. The paragraph which follows gives 
a more connected survey from the Diadochi to the Agrippas in Palestine. 
The movement is too kaleidoscopic. On page 147 the reader is at one 
moment settling barbarians on the imperial domains with Marcus Aure- 
lius, at the next discussing plebiscita of 218 B. C. 

In general, however, the author and the book deserve praise for their 
good qualities in narration. The same cannot be said of the interpreta- 
tion of the assembled data. The point of view expressed in the title of 
the book seems to be its bane. The very massing of the material from 
this standpoint results in a massing of dark pigment upon a gloomy 



